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CINCINNATI, OcToBEer, 1888. 


HIS GRAVE, 


By no friend’s footstep is it visited ; 

No flowers are there, not even a hardened wreath 
Of immortelles; no marble at its head 

Tells the cold secret of who sleeps beneath. 


Though he has charmed a world with fire and soul, 
His lowly grave is never visited, 
Sad ? strange ?—Well, not so very, on the whole : 
You see, this charming man is not yet dead. 
—A, W. R. in the Century, 
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STUDYING MUSIC ABROAD. 


VALUABLE ADVICE FROM LARGE EXPERIENCE TO THOSE 
CONTEMPLATING FOREIGN STUDY, 


CHARLES HOLMAN BLACK, 


AM constantly receiving such a number of letters, not only from 
friends, but from those desiring to study here, asking my opin- 
ion of various places and the facilities for having the best teach- 

ers, that I have determined to write my views which will, as far as 
possible, answer in a general way all correspondents. Having been 
educated by the best teachers that could be had, wherever I have 
lived, and finally at an age when I could better understand and 
criticise, coming to Europe where | have not only heard the greatest 
living artists of the various countries, but have heard representative 
singers in representative works in France, Italy, England and Ger- 
many, I cannot believe my opinions are at all partial. Any one liv- 
ing here as I do, meeting the many students and knowing the teach- 
ers, cannot fail to have heartaches and their sympathies called into 
play as he sees the failures that are made and the hundreds that are 
deceived by unscrupulous teachers. 

The fault does not lie wholly in Europe. It begins in our own 
country and with Americans. If a child sings a few songs prettily, 
many friends who have nothing at stake begin to compliment the 
wonderful talent. I shall write more particularly of women, as they 
are in the majority who flock here, aspiring to lyric honors, and who 
really suffer the most. A man is exempt from many of the trials and 
he has to stand on his own merit. A fair voice and a pretty face 
have no weight in his case with impresarios or teachers. The woman 
is sent to a “ singing teacher,” and eventually sings at a concert. 
Some one, who probably never heard a Patti or a Nilsson, but knows 
of them, discovers in her a singer who will be a rival of these art- 
tistes. It is not long before she is advised to go to Europe to study. 
That is all that is necessary. Before you have time to recover from 
the surprise of seeing your acquaintance off on her voyage, she is 
here and studying. [Il must say before going further that what | 
write does not apply to all, for I am happy in knowing a number of 
most honorable, upright teachers, and it takes away a great deal of 
the stigma that rests on the profession at large.} What is the result ? 
If she is not so fortunate as to have friends ‘here, or comes with a 
letter to some reliable maitre, she falls at once into the hands of the 
thousands (not an exaggerated number) of charlatans that, like vam- 

ires, live upon the Americans who bring their money to Europe, for 

must assure you no one comes here without it, and if the family 
cannot pay the prices demanded some wealthy friend or philanthro- 
pist comes to the rescue, advancing the money. Hence, to all teach- 
ers, their pupils are rich, or have enough to meet all demands that 
may be made. It is an exploded idea that the Europeans give much 
~— to foreigners. There are enough deserving poor at home, and 
I will praise the spirit that is shown their own. No teacher here is 
without his “ charity pupil,"’ to whom he gives lessons because the 
pupil has Za donne disposition, but he charges his American pupil 
enough to pay for the two, and often, as I have reason to know, the 
girl goes on studying for a year, two years, yes, three years, being 
told that she is not quite ready for her debut. until, the money giving 
out, in despair she tells her master she must begin her professional 
career, when, perhaps, he will say: ‘‘ You can go and find the work. 
I can do nothing more for you."" Then, after time and money are 
both spent, she is cast adrift, hopeless, helpless. I have now before 
me a singer, who has already had a successful career in concert—a 
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singer whom every one has heard many times in New York and other 
large cities. Nature gave her a beautiful voice and face. She came 
to Paris to study. She fell into the hands of a well-known teacher 
who could not have failed to see at once that she had no dramati 
talent, but he led her on, assuring her that with his influence he 
would have her debut at the Grand Opera. One year passed—sh« 
was not ready—a second, and when she began insisting that it wa 
about time that she commenced to study her role for her appearanc¢ 
he, seeing that she was in no way to be trifled with longer, said in a 
rage, ‘‘ Go, you will never sing there, and I never intended that y 
should."’ And it was fortunate she did go, for her beautiful voice 
was fast going. The man was forcing it out of its register trying t 
make it something it could not be; in fact her voice has never bee 
the same since. I also know of a young lady that was sent to Italy, 
and after several years there concluded to come to Paris to finish her 
course. Her master, after finding she was really going to leave him 
said: “I will give you a letter to a teacher with whom [| advise you 
to study.”” He did so, but at the end added these words i ricl 
American, fleece her."" Fortunately forthe girl she was not as ign 
ant in regard to foreign languages as her master thought her, and the 
little phrase was easily read by her. Another instance, but of a more 
encouraging nature: A beautiful contralto voice came here from a 
city where, unfortunately, the girl had been badly taught. She had 
the good luck of falling into the hands of Madame Viardot—a rare 
woman—the greatest of living artists, whom every one esteem 
Madam Viardot said: ‘‘ You do not know enough as yet, to come to 
me, because | have not the time to do the work you need before you 
take up your advanced studies, but I will send you to a person in 
whom I place implicit confidence, and later you will come to n 
This was all done, and when the pupil returned, after several month 
of study in her preparatory course, Madame Viardot said My 
child, let me advise you, candidly and for your own happiness, you 
cannot have a career. Your voice is beautiful, but you lack othe 
qualities. Sing in salons and concerts. I am sure you will succeed 
there, but you will be far happier if you will abandon the idea of a 
operatic career, with all its vicissitudes of which as yet you k 
nothing about and which you have not the strength to endure Che 
young lady did this, and-I am sure she has ever since considered 
Madame Viardot a most esteemed friend to whom she owes m 
blessings. 

(70 be Continued.) 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


From our London Correspondent.) 
LONDON, September 5, 12 


>. XCEPT as to the Promenade Concerts, particulars of wh 
‘T= would not interest American readers, the musical festival 
‘se> have monopolized the music of the past month. Mr. Car 
Rosa has started his English opera tour at Dublin, and has revived 
Balfe's ‘‘ Puritan's Daughter '’ and Meyerbeer's “ Roberto,” the lat 
ter with Mr. Barton McGuckin in the titular character. The stupid 
scene shifters nearly managed to kill the popular tenor by dropp 
the act curtain on to his head. But luckily it did not hurt M 
McGuckin much, and he is singing as usual. The principal fest 
of the year, that held at Birmingham, is noticed on another slip 
The second festival is the Three Choir celebration at Hereford 
which will not begin till the 11th inst., while the Bristol festival will 
follow in October. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


The present year is the jubilee of the Promenade Concerts. Thes« 
concerts—avowedly in imitation of the Promenade Concerts started 
by Musard in Paris—were first tried in England in December, | 
by various orchestral performers who found themselves out of work 
during the dull winter season. At first the programs were almo 
entirely limited to dance music, but the performances were su 
cessful that plenty of opposition soon sprang up. Since Jullien first 
assumed the baton of conductor, in 1841, the concerts have been an 
almost annual affair, under various conductors, such as Balfe, Alfred 
Mellon, Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Bottesini, M. Riviere, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. Weist Hill, Signor Arditi, and Mr. Cowen. This year 
they have been extraordinarily successful so far as attendance goes 
although no novelties have been produced worthy either of special 
attention or permanent record. 
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MADAME NILSSON’S REPERTORY. 


Madame Nilsson retired from public life less than two months 
ago, and Mr. W. W. Linton has since made a list of her repertory in 
England. It consists, so far as London is concerned, of seventeen 
parts, whereof she has created only five (in “ Talismano,” ‘‘ Trova- 
tore,’ ‘‘ Huguenots,"’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and “ Mefistofele"’ severally) 
during the past eighteen years. In 1867, the year of her dedut, she 
created five vro/es, to wit, Violetta, Marguerite, Martha, Donna 
Elvira, and the Queen of the Night. In 1868 she added Lucia and 
Cherubino, in 1869 Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet,"’ and in 1870 Alice in 
‘** Roberto,” the Countess in “ Figaro,’’ Desdemonain “ Otello,’’ and 
Mignon to her repertory. She has appeared altogether 279 times in 
London, 76 times in ‘ Faust,” 29 in *‘ Lucia,” 24 in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
23 as Donna Elvira, and 20 as Violetta, The lowest in the list is 
the Countess in ‘‘ Figaro,’’ which she has sung only twice, followed 
by Leonora in “ Trovatore’’ three, and Valentina in the ‘‘ Hugue- 
nots”’ five times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is stated that for the Leeds Festival next year Dr. Hubert Parry 
will contribute an oratorio, Sir Arthur Sullivan a short work, and 
Mr. Corder a cantata or oratorio occupying about half a program. 

The rehearsals of the new Sullivan and Gilbert opera at the 
Savoy render extremely apropos the autobiography written by Mr. 
George Grossmith, under the characteristic title of ‘‘A Society 
Clown.’ Mr. Grossmith gives a very interesting account of the 
care exercised by Mr. Gilbert at rehearsals of the various operas, in 
every one of which Mr. Grossmith has played a leading part. He 
tells a story of the good-humored manner in which Mr. Gilbert pre- 
vented the comedian from clowning on the stage. Mr. Grossmith 
pleaded that he got an enormous laugh out of it; but Mr. Gilbert 
retorted, ‘‘So you would if you sat on a pork pie.’ As a specimen 
of Mr. Gilbert’s whimsical satire, even at his own expense, it was 
recorded that two days after the not altogether successful production 
of ‘‘ Ruddigore,”’ the author came to the theatre and gravely pro- 
posed to alter the title to ‘‘ Kensington Gore; or, Not so Good as the 
Mikado.”’ Mr. Grossmith, in his book, likewise pokes fun at some 
of the society folks he meets during his professional duties as an en- 
tertainer at private parties, and at the endeavors of some hostesses 
to invite him ‘‘as a friend,” without the payment of his usual fee. 
He also gives a sketch of his own career, from the time that he went 
out with his father as an entertainer, and assisted his parent as a re- 
porter at Bow Street Police Court, to the present day. 

M. Jean de Reszke has refused to sign any engagement in Paris 
after June 1st, when he will come to London for the Covent Garden 
season. From October to May he will, however, sing at the Paris 
Opera, and he has not, as has been reported, signed any engage- 
ment with Mr. Mapleson. 

The introduction to Dr. Bridge’s new Birmingham Festival cantata 
“Callirhoe"’ of a set of gongs will recall the famous peal of bells 
which Sir Arthur Sullivan caused to be manufactured for the ‘Golden 
Legend.’ The bells are the private property of Sir Arthur, and 
they cost nearly $500; but as the charge usually made for them is 
$37 per concert, exclusive of the cost of carriage, anda fee of $13 
for the player, the expenses have, of course, long ago been covered. 
Dr. Bridge's gongs are ten in number, and they are hung on a single 
frame in order to be played by one performer. Each gong is really 
double —a gong within a gong, and a strip of steel to bind them to- 
gether—and, although they are ten in all, they only strike the octave 
including a couple of semitones. They were manufactured by a 
Birmingham firm, and were originally intended as dinner gongs. 
Larger gongs made of wood now replace that barbarous instrument 
the tam-tam. 

The new opera ‘‘ Carina,” by Messrs. Bridgeman and Blanchard 
and Madame Julia Wolff, now in rehearsal at the Opera Comique, 
is understood to be founded upon Mrs, Inchbald’s play “ The Mid- 
night Hour,” which was produced in 1793. 

The following is a corrected list of the number of appearances 
made by the leading artists of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden last summer. For it we are indebted to Mr. W. W. Linton, 
of 35 Stanley Gardens, N. W. Those who appeared fewer than 
three times are not included. Madame Scalchi sang 16 times in 9 
operas; Madame Albani 16 times, Miss Mackintyre 12, Miss Ella 
Russell 11, Miss Sigrid Arnoldson 10, Mesdames Fursch-Madi and 
Nordica 8 times, all in 5 operas each; Madame Hauk 4 times in 2 
operas, Madame Trebelli 3 times in 2, and Madame Hastreiter 4 
timesin I opera. Among the gentlemen Edouard de Reszke headed 
the list with 22 represesentations (in 7 operas), Navarrini 21 (8), 
Ravelli 19 (11), Jean de Reszke tg (6), D’Andrade 18 (10), Del 
Puente 15 (6), Lassalle 12 (6), Novara 10 (7), Ciampi 9 (4), Cotogni 
5 (2), and Prevost 3 times (in 2 operas). 

It is not unlikely that next year London will receive another visi 





from the celebrated Parisian conductor, M. Lamoureux, and that M. 
Colonne will bring over his own company direct from France for 
the performance of French music and the stock symphonies. 
HERE AND THERE, 
a describing the plan by which a teacher helped some unmusical 
pupils in their first efforts at singing: It says: 

“I drilled them on do, and on do re, re do till they got those two 
tones. Then I worked away on three tones for hours, on do re mi, and 
wrote out little melodies using only these three notes, till finally they 
could sing Tallis chant pretty correctly. And so I led them on, tone by 
tone, slowly, until | demonstrated to their satisfaction and my own 
that everybody who can imitate the speaking voice, can with pa- 
tience learn to sing.” 

To this the editor adds; ‘‘ There is still one question unsettled : 
can every one learn to like the singing these persons will make ?” 

It is upon this remarkable comment that I wish to say a few words. 
Does it not imply that unless a person can sing well enough to en- 
tertain others he ought not to sing at all ? 

It would be better for the cause of musical education if musical 
editors, critics, and what Mr. F. W. Root in his ‘‘ American basis of 
musical criticism" calls the ‘alien element,’’ could all realize the 
fact that a great, if not the greatest, use of music is its benefit to 
those who make it. Comparatively few sing well enough to enter- 
tain others, but thousands lighten the labor of the workshop and the 
field, or sing around the cabinet organ or piano at home, or, better 
still, join in the worship of the great congregation to their own great 
advantage, who would never think of singing for your entertainment 
or asking you to “like’’ their performances. Shall they be 
stopped, and others who wish to reach that point musically be dis- 
couraged by those who are looked up to as musical authority ? 
Such narrowness is pitiful and such blindness is surprising, for it is 
only by interesting everybody in music and inducing everybody to 
become musical, so far as his ability will allow, that we can become 
a musical nation, and furnish students and masters in the higher de- 
partments of the science and the art. 

To this end there must be a foundation in a general musical interest, 
with some musical intelligence, and, so far as possible, universal 
participation in ‘people's music.’’ Therefore such ideas as are im- 
plied in the above objectionable paragraph are against public policy. 

At the recent meeting of the N. M. T. A. in Chicago there was a 
sight reading trial by two small choruses, composed of children. 
One was a “‘tonic sol fa” class, under the instruction of Mr. Rob- 
ertshaw, and the other a staff notation class under Mr. Blackman. 
The tonic sol fa class read the music from their notation far better 
than the staff class did from theirs, but it should be said that Mr. 
Blackman did not make use of the means that many of us think 
essential to good reading from the staff. I think, since Mr. Thomas’ 
letter some years ago in the Century against our methods, Mr. 
Blackman has discarded the syllables. At any rate, on this occasion 
when his class utterly broke down at the second number, the chair- 
man suggested that the class ‘“‘sol-fa’’ it. Mr. B. said they couldn't, 
and there the trial ended. To us it looked like the encounters 
which Mr. Curwen must often have had in England in the early 
days of tonic sol fa with the “fixed do” advocates. Of course he 
always won, Mr. Hullah's elementary followers having no idea or 
feeling of key relationship, excepting, perhaps, somewhat in the key 
of C, It was evidently so here. The first lesson of the five which 
constituted the test was in the key of C, and went through fairly well, 
much to the delight of the audience, who were almost entirely sym- 
pathetic with that side of the question. 

It was in the second lesson, which was in the key of D, that they 
came to grief. Many of us feel sure that had there been a staff no- 
tation teacher in Mr. Blackman’s place, who had made proper use of 
the syllables in the class, it would not have come off so badly, 
though my experience among the tonic sol fa classes in England 
compels me to say that in tests of that kind I think the sol faists 
would usually be found to be the better sight readers. 

But I cannot leave my friend so. We all know how important, 
indeed, vital, is sweet, pure tone in children’s singing. This Mr. 
Blackman attends to. His children's voices are not strained nor 
injured in any way apparently, and are beautiful in quality. A 
great contrast to a performance I once heard in one of the castern 
cities, where the teacher boasted much of the sight-reading ability of 
his class of children. They didread readily butsang harshly. Inthe 
way they were going many of the best readers were growing up to 
manhood and womanhood with spoiled voices. 

I ought to say that the quality of tone in Mr, Robertshaw's class 
was also good. 





SLIP has been sent to me (I do not know from what paper) 
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I have alluded in the honedig article to Mr. F. W. Root's paper, sta the great pianist, and finally Materna, who entirely effaced all 


which has just been completed in the Visiror. I learn that it is to | 
be published in pamphlet form. Thoughtful people, whether mu- 
sicians or not, who are interested in the musical culture of the 
masses, and the general intelligence of the people on the whole sub- 
ject should read that paper. I presume the author will send it freely 
to any one who wishes it. If he won't, I will. G. F. R. 


PROTEUS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, August 20, 1888. 

HE vacation draws to its close, and I have been able to send 

but two European letters to the MusicaL Visiror. My last 

one described the festival at Bayreuth. Let me in this de- 
scribe something of the life and society of Bayreuth during the won- 
derful occasion. Never before on earth, | believe, has such a 
large number of celebrated musicians and music-lovers come 
together in asmalltown. Every one seemed famous in some branch 
of theart. ‘‘Angermann's "’ is the name of a modest little hostelry 
where, by common consent, at one hour or another, by day or by 
night, the musicians congregate. In ordinary times this restaurant 
might accommodate forty guests; now it is obliged to do duty for 
five hundred. Planks are improvised into tables and beer kegs into 
seats. In an atmosphere so dense that it could be cut with a knife, 
sit some of the most renowned men of the world. At my particular 
plank there are Hans Richter, the best of conductors; Wm. Tappert, 
the Wagnerian author, Edouard Lassen, whose songs are known the 
world over, and Prince Alexander of Hesse, one of the most musical 
of potentates. A Boston delegation is soon upon the scene, among 
whom are some prominent members of the Tourjee European excur- 
sion, as for example Messrs. George E. Whiting and Carl Faelten, of 
the New England Conservatory faculty; also, Messrs. Arthur Foote, 
Clayton Johns, Eliot Hubbard, Wm. Gericke, Franz Kneisel, Louis 
Luecenski, and others. Everybody is comparing views on the suc- 
cess of the festival at the same time. All seem to agree that “ Die 
Meistersinger '’ was the greater success of the two operas, for ‘ Par- 
sifal"’ was better given in previous seasons. One by one, in the 
evening after the performances, the great artists come in. Materna, 
who made such a success as Kundry, comes in at about the 
witching hour of midnight, and is met atthe door by our hostess, 
who is also called Kundry, and quaffs a glass of beer to the health 
of the guests, who all greet her with effusion. Another shout, a lit- 
tle later on, announces the arrival of Friedrichs, who made such an 
overwhelming success as Beckmesser. I do not dare to confide to 
your readers at what hour the assembly broke up, on the memora- 
ble evening after the first performance; they would imagine that | 
was becoming very dissipated. But the next day everybody is 
ready for more Wagner. i was fortunate enough to be invited by 
Madame Wagner to attend the reception at the Villa Wahnfried, 
after the two first performances had proved the success of the festi- 
val. As usual, sie engaging the hackman, I had to pilot him to 
my destination, for Bayreuth was full of stranger hackmen, who had 
come to turn an honest penny during the month. But my equipage 
looked well enough to secure a salute from the guards at the en- 
trance, and I was at once ushered into the drawing-room. Madame 
Wagner looked very noble that evening in her dress of mourning, 
her wavy gray hair and expressive face standing out finely against 
her crape head-dress. She spoke some cordial words of welcome to 
me, and expressed herself pleased at the result of the operas. | 
cannot take space to go into full details of all my experiences during 
that wonderful evening. Princes and dukes. teaiil ngutant editors 
and Kapellmeisters, I spoke with van Dyck, the tenor, who had 
made such an excellent Parsifal, and found, to my astonishment, 
that he scarcely could converse in German at all, but spoke French 
very fluently. I was warmly welcomed by Materna, with her 
“Gruss Gott, lieber Freund,"’ and told how anxious she was to get 
to America again. I was met also by Lamoureux, the great French 
conductor, who had really run into danger for the Wagnerian cause, 
by producing ‘ Lohengrin "’ at the Eden Theatre, until a mob forced 
him to cease the performances. He says that he intends to come to 
our country in the near future. He is very fond of travel, and de- 
sires, of all things, to see America. Not so Herr Richter, who detests 
the sea as cordially as Verdi. 


| he was only twenty years old. 
; master to give the work, but it was, nevertheless, curious enough to 
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He shuddered when I spoke to him | 
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the others, great as they were, by singing the finale from “ Dic 
terdammerung” in an electrifying manner. Mott! played the 
companiment and Madame Wagner turned the leaves 
The house itself was interesting, with all the trophies of the 

master on every hand, and it was with regret that I saw the evening 
wane, and made my adieux. The next day | had more Wagnerian 
music, but of a totally different character, in Munich, where they 
were giving “ Die Feen,’’ Wagner's earliest opera, composed when 
It is unjust to the memory of the 
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avoid becoming tedious. Its libretto (founded on a fairy tale by 
Gozzi), is the most utter nonsense, only fit to make a ballet of, and 
mixing up fairies and mortals in a manner recalling “ lolanthe."’ 
Like that opera, also, it is founded on the event of a fairy marrying 
a mortal. All kinds of troubles come upon the pair until they are 
happily united at the end. The music is strange enough, coming 
from the source it does. It reminds of Mozart, of Bellini, and of 
Auber. It is full of melodic touches, and has arias, cavatinas, a 
mad scene, a prayer, and everything that makes the stock in trade 
of the conventional Italian opera. The finest number of the entire 
work is the prayer, for quintet and chorus (in the third act), which is 
entirely unaccompanied, and has much harmonic beauty. Occa 
sionally one finds touches of Wagner, as we know him, but these 
and far between. 

The other incidents of my tour have not been musical, although 
exciting enough. I have been in the thick of a communist riot in 
Paris, | have penetrated into the Black forest, 1 have been in Switz 
erland, and have traveled through Holland. But these things are 
not for musical readers. I am now preparing forthe home trip, with 
Messrs. Whiting, Faelten, Bendix and Buckingham, who are all re 
turning to their duties at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and who will make splendid companions for the return voyage of 

PROTEUS, 


DR. BRIDGE’S “ CALLIRHOE.” 


YT 
q T would be easy to speculate upon the reasons which in 





duced the composer to shun the Church style, which as a 

rule cathedral organists love to affect, and adopting a secu 
lar manner for a secular subject, to plunge straightway into a 
tragic love story of ancient Greece. The musician whose life hov- 
ers between the organ loft at Westminster Abbey and the chair of 
the teacher would find his existence dull indeed unless he occasion- 
ally got out of the groove. The pretty allegory or myth of Callir- 
hoe, the young maiden of Calydon, was well suited to the object 
Dr. Bridge had in view. The version adopted by Mr. Barclay 
Squire, who is responsible for the poetical libretto, is that to be 
found in the seventh book of Pausanias’ “Itinerary of Greece.” 
Coresos is a priest of Bacchus at Calydon, and atthe outset we learn 
that he has offered his love to the beautiful Callirhoe, and has been 


rejected. How a maiden can reasonably be expected to marry a 
man whom she despises in her heart is not quite clear. But poets of 
all ages have agreed that when a lady so far forgets her own insig- 


nificance and the condescension of the sterner sex, as to discard a 
man's proffered love, she acts in a manner most reprehensible and 
deserving of the severest punishment. So itis with poor Callirhoe. 
When, in a dainty and melodious chorus, the messengers of Coresos 
offer her morning-plucked flowers, she refuses the gift, and being in 
the Temple she quite pertinently reminds them that she comes to 
worship and not to prate of love. Coresos himself renews the ap 
peal, first in a recitative, in which first occurs a beautiful phrase as 
sociated with the name ‘“Callirhoe,’’ so pathetically used in the 
denouement, and afterwards in a short tenor air which ends with the 
prophetic declaration ‘“‘ Love shall be ruler everywhere.’ But it 
all in vain. In a remarkably well-written duet the maiden proc! 
how heartily she despises love, and forthwith quits the Temple 
This duet, acceptable as it isfor its own sake, has special significance 
in that more than one theme in it is subsequently recalled when the 
consequences of the lady's refusal are made manifest. Coresos 
now kneels before the image of Bacchus, and pours out a prayer be 
fore the god. The prayer contains some strong and effective con 
trasts. It commences solemnly enough ; but after awhile, when the 
god is urged to rise from his slumbers and revenge the insult offered 
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of directing an orchestra in the United States, saying, “ You must | him by striking the people with madness, it gradually increases in 


abolish the ocean first."' 


intensity until a tremendous climax is reached as the image bows in 


There was music at the reception, and, in such an assemblage, you | assent, ‘the plague descends, and the smitten populace rush into 


— judge of what kind of music it was. 
pane pe arene of, Madame Wagner had only to choose as to who | 
should sing or play. 


bert’s “Sei mir gegrusst" in a manner beyond compare. 


It began with Scheidemantel, who sang Schvu- | 
Then | emphatic proof that when he chooses Dr. Bridge can write dramatic 
came Miss Fritsch, of the Carlsruhe Opera House; then Stavenha- | music of a very high order. 


After the collation had | the Temple. 
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This situation depicted in a well-developed chorus, in 
which the surging of the crowds as they sway to and fro in their 
frenzy is so powerfully portrayed, closes the first part, and furnishes 
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The people resolve to consult the Oracle at Dodona; and in the 
sacred grove, before the Oracle, where brazen bowls hanging from 
the trees clang together in the wind, the scene opens. The bowls 
are the vessels of divination, but as modern audiences cannot pre- 
tend to understand their language, Dr. Bridge has provided in the 
contralto soloist a Priestess to translate it. Gongs of metal are used 
instead of the bowls, and, although their employment is an admitted 
experiment, yet the effects which the composer manages to get out 
of them are undeniably effective. Apart from the cantata they were 
originally intended to serve the more useful and not less,important 
office of calling a family to dinner. They sound in reply each time 
that the male messengers call upon Zeus, and also from time to 
time after the Priestesses, who read the Oracle, have begun their 
rites. The representative theme associated by Dr. Bridge with the 
Oracle here begins to play a very important part, first in the invoca- 
tion, and finally (as the judgment is delivered by the Chief 
Priestess) being heard on the harp, as though to indicate that the 
Oracle approved her words. Thedecision is acruelone. A maiden 
must freely sacrifice herself at the altar for the rest of the people, 
or some one else must as voluntarily take her place. Thechoruses 
in this scene are again written with a full regard for dramatic effect, 
although Dr. Bridge does not deal particularly liberally with his 
contralto soloist. In the last scene of all Callirhoe, in a tranquil but 
somewhat conventional aria, bids farewell to the life she is about to 
lose, and—the Oracle motive sounding from time to time—a solemn 
march introduces a procession of priests. Arrived at the altar, 
where Coresos stands knife in hand, an impassioned duet occurs 
between the two; but the people are impatient, and the sacrifice 
must be done. The music now increases in intensity as Coresos, 
exclaiming that he will sacrifice his life for the maiden, stabs himself, 
ind she, horror-stricken by so tragic a result of his great affection, 
follows his example, and plunges the knife into her heart. Dr. 
Bridge has, however, very neatly secured a “happy ending.” 
Gayer strains are now heard, and from the altar of sacrifice flows a 
stream which soon becomes a river; in which the now united lovers 
are seen sporting among the Nereids and Tritons as river gods. 
The cantata on the whole is not only one of the best things of its 
sort that Dr. J. F. Bridge has yet given us, but as a symmetrical and 
interesting effort, which can be dainty and pretty enough when its 
composer chooses, and veritably dramatic as occasion needs, it 
ought to take very high rank among the popular cantatas of the 
modern repertory. 
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TWO TUNES. 








‘*Merton,”’ and several other acceptable hymn tunes, was 
choir leader and organist of a church in Salem, Mass., for 
twenty years. Both of these tunes sung themselves, unbidden to 
him. ‘‘Olden-Tune Music”’ tells the story of their birth. General 
Oliver's mother was a singer, and he, besides learning to sing, had 
become familiar with half a dozen instruments, including the flute 
and organ. One afternoon, in his thirty-first year, he laid down 
Theodore Hook's novel, ‘‘ Passion and Principle.” It was an affect- 
ing story, and, while he was thinking of its sad ending, there came 
into his mind the last verse of Mrs. Steele’s hymn, 





‘So fades the lovely, blooming flower.”’ 


With the words came a melody. He sat down at a pianoforte, 
harmonized the melody, and having written out the tune laid it away 
in a drawer. 

Ten years later Dr. Lowell Mason was teaching music in Salem. 
Among his pupils was Mr. Oliver. Near the close of the course the 
Doctor asked if any pupil had ever attempted composition, and said 
that he would be happy to examine whatever any of them had writ- 
ten. Mr. Oliver handed a copy of his tune to Dr. Mason, who was 
so much pleased that he asked permission to use it in his forth-com- 
ing book, called ‘‘ Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Music.”’ 

The composer consented, and was asked to give a name to the 
tune. He thought at first of his wife’s name, ‘‘Sally,’’ but that 
would hardly do. Then he decided to call it after the name of 
Federal Street in Salem, where stood the house in which his wife 
was reared, wooed, and married, and from which, years afterward, 
she was buried to the music of the tune. 

Early one Sunday morning the pastor of the North Church, 
Salem, Dr. John Brazer, sent the hymns for the day, as usual, to his 
choir leader. Mr. Oliver selected tunes for all the hymns but the 
sixth, which was to close the afternoon service, Doddridge’s hymn, 
‘‘Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell!” 

All through the day, and until the pastor was well into his sermon, 
the chorister tried to recall a suitable tune for that closing hymn. 








As he was thinking the words over, a melody floated into his mind. 

He took pencil and paper and wrote it down; then he added the 
parts in score for his own use, and gave to each singer. his part on a 
slip. ‘The new tune, “ Merton,’’ pleased all the hearers. 

Doctor Brazer met his chorister the next day, and asked about the 
new tune, saying that he did not remember of having heard it 
before. 

“T never did myself,”’ replied the composer, and then he confessed 
how and when he had written it. 

“Have I not a right to complain,”’ said Doctor Brazer, “that you, 
a member of my church, a teacher in my Sunday-school, and the 
leader of my choir, should have set such a bad example to the 
singers as to write music instead of listening to my preaching?” 

“Yes, I have done evil, looking at it from that point of view,”’ 
replied General Oliver, ‘‘ but the thought came suddenly, and, had I 
not penciled it down, it would have been lost; but now, being se- 
cured, it may do good, 

‘But, Doctor, if, while the choir was leading the worship of the 
church, a thought should occur to you, would you not pencil it 
down, that the congregation might have the benefit of it ?”’ 

*‘Oh, yes, I have done that many times, with good effect.” 

“Don't you think it wrong for the minister of the parish, seated 
in sight of all, to be seen scribbling marginal notes, while the choir 
is singing? Why, Doctor, whose notes are the most sinful—yours 
that are on the margin or mine on the score ?”’ 





THE TEACHER'S EQUIPMENT, 


A SUMMARY OF A PAPER BY GEO. D. BUCHANAN. 








fr HE proper equipage of a teacher consists in intelligence and 
true gentlemanship—or true ladyship—a thorough knowledge 
of the branches to be taught, ethics, logic, Eas, physi- 
ology and hygiene of both body and mind, a knowledge of the 
methods of the most successful teachers of the world with a view of 
gaining an acquaintance with pedagogics, the science and art of suc- 
cessful teaching, or the principles and rules pertaining to the act of 
imparting knowledge to others. He should know the advantages 
and environments of the learner, to which he should add faith, 
hope, charity, philanthrophy, zeal, and prudence. The greatest of 
these is prudence. But I have purposely left to the last an attribute 
which even prudence does not outshine. It is wisdom, that climax 
of the whole matter, the art of knowing what is best to do under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Wisdom implies more than knowledge. It consists not only in 
having information but is the use of the best means for attaining the 
best ends. Says Whewell: ‘‘ Prudence is the virtue by which we 
select right means for given ends, while wisdom implies the selec- 
tion of right ends as well as of right means.’’ Webster says 
‘‘wisdom implies the union of high mental and moral excellence.” 

But after all has been said and done to equip, exalt and protect 
the able, scholarly and sincere teacher in his profession, his success 
or failure is dependent largely upon surrounding conditions. The 
superstitious, religious, political and general opinions, tastes and 
customs, national, family and social ties, personal prejudices and 
whims of those around and in authority all have an influence upon 
the success or failure of a teacher. Where these conditions are 
favorable to such a fungus growth, often the insincere and dishonest 
ignoramus and impostor will become a general favorite and com- 
mand a high salary, where the competent and sincere scholar would 
be refused employment even though he may offer his services for a 
pittance. Or if he be accepted, it is on probation and under protest, 
so that at the first real or fancied misstep he can be notified that his 
services are no longer wanted. Therefore he should study teaching 
as a business. 

But while, in a fair race, the best scholar always has many points 
in his favor over the novice, yet we should not permit ourselves to 
theorize and dream too much about the world as it ought to be, for 
in practice we must meet it as it is. 

Scholarship and ability are but two of the ingredients in that 
queer compound called the successful teacher. It is impossible for 
even the most talented and profound scholar to foresee all the equi- 
page that will be necessary in the battles to come, for while it is true 
that the future lies spread out, or is rather unfolding before us, we 
can see only backward. 

Therefore I conclude that the best teacher is neither the consci- 
entious, willing soul—he who would if he could—nor the most tal- 
ented, nor yet he who knows best, but is he who fits and does best. 
For deny or ridicule the statement as you may; oppose it if you 
will, yet among teachers as elsewhere in nature, the stubborn fact of 
the survival of the fittest is a universal law. 
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LEARNING THE PIANO. 


EARNING the piano is a thing over which some people make 
hard work, but it is simple enough. First learn to strike the 
notes in your piece of music without any mistake—that is, do 

not play C for D nor A for B. Be as careful as you can about this ; 
then get right down to work; hit them one after the other in their 
regular order, gradually faster and faster, as fast as you can without 
leaving any out. There is a marked difference between half notes 
and sixteenths, which you will notice. If you can count time and 
observe the rests, and do not forget the pedal, whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might—an excellent saying, which many 
players apply to the foot also. This is the complete art of learning 
to play.the piano, and it takes only from six months to a year, ac- 
cording to the ignorance of your teacher, to acquire such execution 
as will astonish your most sanguine friends. If your playing is not 
always appreciated as you would like, console yourself, as other 
players do, with the thought that there are people who have no ear. 

You will hear a good deal said about an agreeable tone and a cor- 
rect touch. Do not be disturbed. What have you to do with the 
tone? Itis plain that it is the piano-maker’s business. And as to 
correct touch there is, of course, only one kind of touch—anybody 
can see that. Hit the right key and you have the correct touch 
Some teachers never cease talking about what they call the “ legato 
touch,"’ but there is much doubt about there being any such thing; 
at least nine-five per cent. of players know nothing of it except by 
hearsay, and the best teachers acknowledge that at best it takes 
years of steady work to learn what it is. Like many other novel- 
ties, such as “ pearly touch,” “ singing tone,” “ shading, phrasing,” 
accent, expression, crescendo, diminuendo, sforzando, ritenuto and 
rallentando—these are mostly foreign importations, as you see. 
Americans have very little use for them. If there is anything in 
them we always ‘“‘catch on" to them in course of time naturally, if 
we have an ear for music, and if we have no ear we .could not get 
them anyway. 

But the best way for you is to stick to the natural touch ; at least 
that is my advice. If you want a foreign name for it, call it stac- 
cato ; that comes as near to it as anything; and as a means of cul- 


tivating the ear-and fingers to a staccato habit, you might make it a | 


rule to repeat to yourself several times before each lesson the fol- 
lowing bit of real staccato from the ‘‘ Mikado: "’ 


‘To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock, 
In a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 
Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock 
From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big, black block.”’ 


By observing these few and simple lines you will in a remarkably | 


short time acquire a mastery of the piano and a way of penetrating 
to the deepest recesses of the human heart that would delight even 
a Fiji Islander, and we suppose those happy children of Nature are 
about as hard to please with the divine art of music as anybody.— 
New Orleans Morning Star. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS, 


PRESIDENT O. M. T. A. 





FROM AN ESSAY BY WILSON G. SMITH, 


’ 


whenever I see and 
I don’t know 


ALWAYS feel an impulse to shout “‘ Amen’ 
examine any American composition of real merit. 


any special reason for so doing, except that I have had kind friends | 


who have, from philanthropic motives, done a similar service for meat 
times when it was badly needed. Let us, then, the members of the 
Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association, form ourselves into an 
‘* Amen chorus,”’ whose encouraging tones may reverberate through 
the land, and, further than this, let each one, when he returns to the 
routine of professional labors, organize among his friends and pu- 
pils choruses that may re-echo “ Amens”’ to the glory of American 
art. 

American composers will appreciate to its fullest extent such 
choral work, and those among you who are not ambitious to com- 


pose can render yourselves at least locally immortal by exclaiming | 


often in stentorian tones ‘‘ Amen.” 

Concert pianists (and teachers generally) are taking a greater in- 
terest in native composers, and many of our most prominent artists 
have done more than they perhaps realize toward advancing the in- 
terest of the American composer by giving him-a place on their 
concert program:. Many programs have been arranged in different 


cities devoted exclusively to the introduction of American works, | 


and there seems to be a native pride awakening upon the subject. 
My good friends, let me appeal to you to loosen your latch-string 
to the American composer. 


Extend to him the hospitality of your | heart with love, it consoles the mourner’s grief and hallows 
professional hearthstone, for inasmuch as you do it unto him ye do| rapture of the dance, and moderates and sanctifies the marcl 


it also unto 


the ultimate development of American musical art 
| Who among you knows but that he has the coming composer under 
| his guidance and influence. Show him by the liberality of you 
|tions that there is hope for him some day of being kr 
appreciated among men of his own nationality. 

With young pupils example is stronger than precept; and no m 
sician can be a success who in deed and precept does not 
upon the young and observing mind the fact that liberality of 
ment and conduct is an essential part of a worthy musicia1 
how can we better show our friends our interest in American art de 
velopment than by acknowledging native talent and givir t 
due recognition ? 

Another tendency of the times, of favorable aspect 
that our publishing houses are giving more attention to tl 
tions of native pens, which is proof indeed of the fact that the dé 


wn in¢ 
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mand for native compositions of merit is increasing ; all of which 
attributable to the awakening interest in native works. 

A I have said before, I would again emphasize the fact that we 
have native talent in abundance in America. All that is want 
adequate encouragement and support; and I appeal agair y 
in closing, to see to it individually that American compositio1 
|merit are recognized and used by you as much as practical 
| your concerts and class-rooms 

| rr 

| REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD ACCOMPANIST. 

ae IRST—he must be a good musician, able to play freely ir 

ple keys, and not likely to be disconcerted at coming sudde 
upon passages, say, in six or seven sharps or flats. Secon 

he must be a quick and reliable reader, for not only is it nec« 

for him to play at sight, but it is sometimes very difficult 

the soloist, and read a fully-written accompaniment at the m¢ 

time, especially if the copy be in manuscript, which is frequent 

the case. Third—he should be able to transpose a maderately 

cult accompaniment into another key, for although soloists who are 

wise in their generation will take care to have copies written 

the proper key, it is impossible sometimes to avoid transp: 

Fourth—he should possess that mysterious faculty of sympathy wit 

| the soloist, enabling him to follow and fall in at once with the sligh 

|est variations of time and tone. A good accompanist will also be 


| on the alert for any mistake that may be made (for such 
| happen), so that, as far as possible, he may prevent it from 
|noticed. The fourth requirement is absolutely essential, and 
not, I think, be altogether acquired, for although knowledge and ex 
perience are, of course, great helps, there is no bt that 
thoroughly good accompanist must be to the manner 

would seem that comparatively few possess the special qualifi 

as the number of recognized accompanists is exceeding]; 


} . 
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TWO BLUNDERS. 


O think that altering your plans or labors will rid y: 
difficulties. The carpenter who thought he would be a brick 
layer because it was hard work to saw boards, afterward f 

that the bricks were heavy. When he finally became an engine: 

he ran his locomotive off the track the first 


~ 


ra add 
week, and the 
said he would be able to walk in about eight months 
rocks in all roads, and, as you have got to climb them some 
you had better take them in the road you like best. I onc« 
pupil who did well enough, excellent, in fact, until he came to the 
difficult work. He then gave up his lessons and decided to becon 
a doctor. The last time I saw him he was studying for the ministry 
| and the last time I heard of him he was working on a farm at fifteen 
|dollars a month. He thought he could escape the rocks | ke 
|of. Did he? 

| 2d. Toavoid popular musictoomuch. Asa general thing 
good for gaining a sense of rhythm and accent. Though it 1 
conveys these in a very vulgar manner, it is much better to get the! 
this way than notatall. There is nothing better at the right 


your studies than a good dose of Strauss waltzes. They are m 
works in their way and of lasting benefit. We do not need 
wish for, classical works all the time. A good florist will 

something besides sunflowers and magnolias.—ugene Jhaye? 


Etude. 


ee 


| Music does a great many things for us, It 
| esthetic delight, it calms perplexed feelings, it nerves the 
| to battle, it soothes the babe upon its mother’s breast, it thrills the 


} ‘ 
pleases the ser 
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THE MusICAL VisitoR ts pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bay” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinn:d where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are infermed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


Ir is none too early to begin to prepare for 
the Christmas entertainments. Much of the 
music sung at these concerts is poorly per- 
formed on account of lack of time in prepara- 
tion. To aid in securing the best results, our 
publishers are now issuing the Christmas an- 
nuals, They will have the usual “ Selections,” 
by popular writers, a Christmas service, ‘* Good 
Will to men,” and the always eagerly-looked- 
for cantata for the young folks. Besides these 
new issues, the stock of former Christmas nov- 
elties, which constitute a large catalogue in 
itself, is being replenished, so that there will 
be no need of delay in getting the holiday 


music ready. 


WE have recently in our reading come across 
some old Scotch proverbs which we deem of 
sufficient interest to reprint here : 

A gude word is as soon said as an ill. 

A dog winna growl if ye fell him wi’ a bone. 

Birth’s good, but breeding’s better. 

Better keep well than make well. 

He is worth no weal that can bide no woe. 

He that winna when he may, shanna when 
he wad. 

Take a pint and ’gree; the law’s costly. 

Be the same thing that ye would be called. 

Fiddler’s dogs and fleas come to a feast un- 
called. 

Fair words break never a bone, foul words 


many a one. 


WE have known of players and singers mis- 
taking fly-specks for notes and thereby pro- 
ducing effects not intended by the composer ; 
but one of the most amusing instances of mis- 
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conception is that told by the Jndicator, of a 


’ 


noted tenor, who, while once ‘‘ rendering” a 


solo in church in Warren’s ‘*‘Te Deum” mis- 
took the instructions to the organist as to the 
use of the stops for part of the words of the 
hymn and sang out at the top of his voice, 
‘** Pedal, great gamba and swell!” to the aston- 
ishment of the congregation. He could not 
account for the uncontrollable and convulsive 
though suppressed laughter on the part of the 
choir, and was not aware of his mistake until 
it was explained to him, when he was over- 
come with mortification. 

WE heartily congratulate Proteus, our Bos- 
ton correspondent, in the possession of a 
veritable hero in the person of his son, four- 
teen years of age. We quote from the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Amerzcan to explain our meaning : 


‘“*The young hero of Gloucester is Arthur, 
the fourteen-year-old son of Professor Louis 
C, Elson, of Boston. The boy swam out from 
Wells beach the other day, and, seizing a 
brother who had gone down twice, held his 
head above water until Mr. Berwick, a Cana- 
dian gentleman, followed into the water with 
a rope. Mrs. Elson by the aid of the rope 
pulled the three ashore.” 

Mr. Elson was in Europe, as our readers 
well know from the delightful letters the Vis- 


ITOR received from him, 


Mr, TUNISON, in his intensely interesting 
Brochure, “From the Singing School to the 
May Musical Festival,” tells a good story on 
our good old friend Victor Williams. At one 
of the earlier performances of the ‘* Creation,” 
says the narrator, Mr, Williams was directing, 
and, with the intention of enhancing the ef- 
fect, had the lights turned low during the 
progress of those portions leading up to the 
inspiring climax on the word ‘‘light.” He 
had posted a young man in the choir so that, 
at the proper moment, he might turn on the 
illuminating medium to the full. The scheme 
promised well, but alas! who can measure the 
grief of the leader, the dismay of the choir 
and the unaffected consternation of the audi- 
ence, when, instead of the sudden glory, they 
were immersed in darkness, deep and impene- 
trable, The agent, being seized with sudden 
confusion while nervously waiting his cue, had 
turned the valve in the wrong direction. 
From that time on he was held strictly to his 
duties as chorister, and history has it that it 
was ab.olutely his first and last appearance in 
a theatrical capacity. 


WE fully agree with the New York Voice 
in its protest against the endeavor to prohibit 
the playing of music in the streets. The tirade 


been carried quite beyond the limits of decency 
and truth. We quote the Voice in full: 


‘The attempt to prohibit the playing of 
music in the streets should be vigorously op- 
posed. We trust the authorities of the city of 
New York will refuse the petition of the Mu- 
sical Protective Union, which is trying to sup- 
press street bands for the alleged reason that 
such playing tends to degrade the art. A 
monopoly in music, as well as in other things, 
is odious. It is time that the Musical Protec- 











tive Union should be checked in its greedy and 
un-American course, and be reminded that 
this is a free country that will not tolerate for- 
ever the dictation of persons who, in escaping 
from the tyranny at home, seek to play the 
tyrantin the land that hospitably receives and 
shelters them. The street band and strolling 
negro minstrels do not degrade the art of mu- 
sic. On the contrary, they often give sweeter 
and more enjoyable music, and are more skill- 
ful musicians, than many members of the Mu- 
sical Protective Union. Even the much-abused 
hand-organ is better than no music for the 
thousands of poor people who never hear any 
music other than that heard in the streets. 
For these people, and for the sake of fair play, 
put no unnecessary restraints upon itinerant 
musicians. This is not the soil for an aristoc- 
racy, even though it be a musical aristocracy.” 


A COMMITTEE was appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation at Indianapolis, last year, to suggest 
what action, if any, the association might 
with advantage undertake on the general sub- 
ject of Church Music. The committee, which 
consisted of Waldo 5, Pratt, S. B, Whitney, 
and Henry B, Roney, reported at the annual 
meeting in July last, and their suggestions of 
points to which the association might profita- 
bly devote attention will have an interest to 
all concerned for the improvement of the 
musical services of our churches. They are: 


**(1) The elevation of church music, both 
vocal and instrumental, into a carefully spe- 
cialized branch of music as an art and a pro- 
fession—honorable, reverent, and progressive ; 
(2) the teaching of church music as a specialty 
in music schools and conservatories; (3) the 
systematic teaching of music, vocal an theo- 
retical, in theological seminaries; (4) the 
gathering of monographs by practical church 
musicians upon their various gag par- 
ticularly in the form of papers for the annual 
meetings of the association; (5) the prepara- 
tion of graded, classified, and critical lists of 
anthems for ordinary choir use, of church 
hymnals of all devominations, and of organ 
pieces for actual church use; (6) the compari- 
son of practical methods in the three depart- 
ments of choir, congregational, and organ 
music; (7) the interchange among church mu- 
sicians of programs, service-lists, and similar 
documents; (8) the public rendering at each 
annual meeting by invited organists and choirs 
before church musicians in the association of 
the musical parts of actual church services, 
both vocal and instrumental, with opportunity 
for explanation by the director, and for criti- 
cism by the auditors; (9) the provisions at 
each annual meeting of the association of a 
question-box, answers to important questions 
to be publicly given by specialists chosen by 
the commission.” 


A commission of nine members was ap- 
pointed to carry out these ideas. 


Our London correspondent sends us an in- 


against street bands and organ playing has | teresting bit of news anent the copyright of 


Mendelssohn’s *‘ Elijah.’”” This work was first 
produced at the Birmiagham Musical Festival 
forty-two years ago, and on August 26th, 
therefore, so far as the original version is con- 
cerned, the copyright ceased to exist. As most 
people are, however, aware, the original ver- 
sion differed very materially from that which is 
now performed. After the performances in 
Birmingham and London in 1846 the fastidious 
composer completely revised his oratorio, and 









































































made alterations in almost every number. 
‘*Hear ye Israel,” for example, is almost en- 
tirely different from the song which the soprano 
first sang; ‘ Lift Thine Eyes” 
from a duet to an unaccompanied trio; the 
chorus ‘* Woe Unto Him” was entirely new; 
and the finale was rewritten, As altered, the 
revised version of ‘ Elijah ’’ was not published 
by Messrs. Simrock, of Berlin, till the summer 
of 1847, and accordingly it will be copyright 
till next July. “Elijah” is certainly by far 
the most successful oratorio that has ever been 
publistred in England since Handel’s days, and 
from first to last the sales must have been pro- 
digious. It was originally published by 
Messrs, Ewer & Co., but when that business 
was purchased by Messrs. Novello in 1867 the 
“Elijah,” ‘ Athalie,” ‘“*Hear My Prayer,” 
‘*Walpurgis Night,” and other music passed 
to the great house in Berners street. No au- 
thor’s fees, so far as we know, have ever been 


was altered 


paid for the performance of the music; but 
for the right of printing the words of her hus- 
band’s libretto Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 
still demands, and will obtain till next July, 
some small sum, as the following letter will 


show: 
“58 Brunswick Place, City Road, 
** August 22d, 1888. 


**I hold the copyright of the words of 
‘ Elijah,’ which has not expired. Those who 
wish to print them obtain a license from me to 
do so, paying me at the rate of 125. 6¢. per 
anion an the number printed., I make two 
conditions—that at the end is inserted ‘ cepy- 
right,’ and the author's name (Mr. Bartholo- 
mew) shall appear as such in the heading.” 


Give the Fiddle a Chance. 


At the risk of repeating what we have said 
in former times on the subject of ** Home 
Orchestras,’ 
attention to the importance of the study of 
wind and stringed instruments. 

With most people the study of music means 
the study of the piano. This instrument has 
its countless devotees, and the way to it re- 
minds ws very forcibly of Dr. Watt’s famous 


’ we feel it our duty (o again call 


lines, 
‘‘ Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there," 
While the poor neglected violin and flute 
and their elk call to mind the remaining lines 
of the quatrain, 


“ While wisdom shows a narrow 
With here and there_a traveler. 


path, 


Now we have no fault to find with the piano 
or organ. There should be one in every home. 
But is it necessary or desirable that all the 
members of the family should study one and 
the same instrument? Isit not preferable that 
the love of music in a household should mani- 
fest itself in a variety of waysand through va- 
rious instruments? Would not the pleasure 
obtainable from the music of the piano be en- 
hanced by the accompaniment of orchestral 
instruments? Is it not the musical effect of 
percussion, string and wind combined pleas- 
anter than could be either of these species 
alone? Is it not better to have a combination 








of various musical qualities than the unvaried 

repetition of but one? 
‘*The more the merrier,’ 

erb, and is it not true that the larger the num- 


’ 


says the old prov- 


ber engaged in actual performance the greater 
the pleasure derived from it? Yes, a home 
orchestra isa desirable thing, and now, on the 
approach of the long winter evenings, is the 
time to organize. 

Music in the’ home, in this form, where all 
may have something to do, has a moral aspect 
which cannot be overestimated, 

** Where is my wandering boy to-night” 
who 
at 


and mother 
their 
home by some such pleasant arrangement as 
Where 


Why, he is where he is having a 


asks many a father 


might ever have. kept children 


this for which we are pleading. is 
your boy ? 
good time, as he now calls it—where there is 
if he 
cannot get them at home he will go where he 


music and song. He likes them, and 
can get them, and with them get other things 
still 
away from home and the pleasant’ childhood 


that will draw him further and further 
memories of it. 
as will 


It will 
prove an attraction that the saloon and the 


Have music at home in such a way 


give all the family something to do. 


beer garden cannot approach, and a joy,a 
blessing and a pleasant memory forever. 


City Motes. 


David Davis has returned to the 
will resume his lessons in vocal music. 


city and 


Busy Louis Ballenburg is planing a series of 
symphony concerts for the coming winter. 


Prof. Ebann’s violin school is now in full 
blast. We speak from practical knowledge 
when we say that he is one of the most con- 
scientious and thorough teachers in the city. 


B W. Foley returned from Europe and re- 
sumed his lesson at the College of “Music im- 
mediately upon his arrival, September 25th. 
His pockets and grip-sack were bulging with 
novelties for the Apollo Club. 
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| , ; 
voices will be given for the first time in this 


| for the benefit of the Sunday-school 








President Peter Rudolph Neff, of the College | 


of Music, says he will give $1,000 toward a 
guaranty fund of $50,000 for an orchestra in 
this city with Thomas at the head of it. Other 
gentleman would probably also contribute. 


Miss Hope Glenn, whom many citizens will 
remember, will, with Emma J uch, Teresa Care- 
no and others, be in a concert company this 
season under the management of Mr. Charles 
E. Locke. Miss Glenn was a pupil of F. W. 
Root, of Chicago. 


After the ist of October the choir of the 
Second Presbyterian Church will reorganize, 
consisting of the well-known vocalists Miss 
Elizabeth Hetlich, soprano; Miss Ida Smith, 
contralto; Mr. Wm. A, Lemmon, tenor, and 
Mr, Charles J. Davis, baritone. Good music 
may be anticipated. 


Mr. Louis Ehrgott has returned from his 
European trip, and will resume the rehearsals 
of the May Festival Chorus at once. While in 
England, Messrs. Foley and Ehrgott were the 
guests of Mr. Edward Lloyd, the tenor who 
sang at our last May Festival. 


St. Cecilia’s Day will be celebrated in a 
most impressive manner this year by the St. 
Cecilia Maennerchor in St. George’s Church, 
Corryville, when Verhulst’s Mass for male 


country. The composer is a Hollander of 
great repute, who is also celebrated as a con 
cert organist. 


The musical entertainment at Christy Chapel 
Musi 
Fund netted the school a handsome sum which 
enabled it to procure a generous supply of a 
new singing book. There were a large num 
ber of participants, among whom were several 
members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, the Home Circle Orchestra, Frank G. 
Miles, Director; Charles L. Charles 


Haack, J. W. Ritchie, A. P 


We the Twentieth Annual 
Circular and Catalogue of the Cincinnati ( on 
servatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 
It is a most interesting document, showing the 
high grade of musical study which prevails in 
this Pioneer Institution. The faculty is com- 
posed of eminent teachers in all departments 
of the art, prominent among which Mr 
George Magrath, the head of the Piano Depart 
ment, who has an enviable reputation on both 
the ocean. The new buildings on 
Lawrence and Fourth streets are finely adapte 
to the uses of the Conservatory. 


Lewis, 
Johnson, etc, 


have received 


is 


sides of 


We are pleased to learn that our Boston cor- 
respondent, Mr. L. C. E! 
the West on a lecture tour this season, 
will give lectures on musical history (with il- 
lustrations), a lecture on Bayreuth, from which 
place he has just returned, and one on Wag- 
ner, with whom he was personally acquainted. 
Mr. Elson is well known the Es 
teacher and lecturer on musical subjects 
is in this capacity a member of the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
He isalso one of the best musical critics in the 
country, is a most graceful and interesting 
speaker, and never fails to entertain and in 
struct his audiences. The West will give him 
a hearty welcome. 


son, proposes to visit 


‘ 
ist 


in 


We desire to call special attention to F. E. 
Tunison’s book ‘ Presto, from the Singing 
School to the May Musical Festival.” It 
most delightfully written and is a graphic ac 
count of music in Cincinnati from the earliest 
times until now. It represents a vast amount 
of research, and though unpretentious in its 
claims is a very important contribution to the 
history of our city. Mr. Tunison’s reflections 
scattered here and there throughout the work 
are highly suggestive and to the point. His 
estimate of the old fashioned singing school is 
just and worthy of the cultured critic 
hope to reproduce it in the Véstfer shortly 
Every western musician should own a copy of 
this érochure if he desires to be informed on 
the early history of his art in this part of th« 
country. We shall have occasion to allude to 
** Presto” again. 


is 


we 


Music Here and There. 





Miss Laura Moses gave a farewell recital 
Canton, O., September 14th, at which she was 
assisted by her teacher Johannes Wolfram, and 
Mrs. Anna Sheib. The program was a most 
excellent one, and finely performed. 


Mlle. Marguerite Selvi, a distinguished vo- 
calist and teacher, has accepted a position in 
Ward Seminary, Nashville, Tenn. The South 


is making a wise move in securing superior 


musical talent for its schools and colleges 


The Music Department of Baylor Female 
College, Belton, Texas, opened September 5th 
with 151 pupils, Since Prof. G. H. Rowe a 
sumed charge of this department of the Col 


lege the progress has been rapid and upward, 





He is an enthusiastic and hard worker, and the 
vesult is seen in increased membership each 
term. Professor Rowe is assisted by Mrs. H. 
A. Rowe and Miss Arta M, Bright. 
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Mr. Henninges, of Cleveland, O., father of 
Miss Dora Henninges, the dramatic soprano, 
goes to Shorter College, Rome, Ga., to take 
charge of the music department of that insti- 
tution. He takes with him a teacher of the 
violin, and will have other assistants. 


Miss Neally Stevens, of Chicago, one of the 
brightest of American pianists, has returned to 
her studio, in Weber Music Hall, where she 
will receive pupils as formerly. We have lis- 
tened to her playing with the greatest delight 
and can most heartily add our testimonial to 
the many that have been written in her favor. 


On a program recently received from Mr. J. 
A. Carson, of Greenfield, Ill., is the motto, 
‘*‘ Music should never sink beneath the dignity 
of an art.”” Working upon this basis Mr. Car- 
son is doing.a good work for the people of his 
locality in giving them a series of piano reci- 
tals, in which the best and most useful music 
is presented in a highly artistic manner. At 
the recital of September 7th Mr, C, was as- 
sisted by Miss Essie Cameron and Miss Amy 
Allen, 


F. W. Root begins his vocal classes at Weber 
Hall, Chicago, October 1st. His former part- 
ner, and associate editor with him in several 
immortal works, and who now is the editor of 
the Visitor, has been laboring with him and be- 
laboring him all summer, and it is confidently 
expected that on this account the results of the 
course of instruction now beginning will far 
surpass anything yet achieved by this most suc- 
cessful voice teacher. (No flowers). 








. 


Musical Festival Association. 


The Cincinnati Musical Festival Association 
has issued to the chorus an announcement that 
they will continue the training and work of the 
Festival Chorus. It will meet for organization 
and rehearsal in the Chamber of Commerce 
Hall, Pike’s Building, on Monday evening, 
October 1, and thereafter weekly at the same 
time and place. Mr. Louis Ehrgott will con- 
tinue as chorus conductor, and Mr. Wm. W. 
Kennett as accompanist. 

Old and present members of the chorus are 
invited to enroll their names, and again make 
their work worthy of its reputation. Pupils 
and graduates of the City High Schools who 
are able to read music at sight, members of 
music schools and choirs, who have had some 
experience in singing, and others having 
musical knowledge are requested to take this 
opportunity of joining the Festival Chorus by 
making application to Mr. Ehrgott. The works 
selected for immediate study are: Dvorak’s 
‘*Stabat Mater,’’ Berlioz’s ‘*Te Deum,” and 
Verdi's ** Requiem.” 





- 


The First Birmingham Festival. 


It will be interesting, in the light of the re- 
cent festival, to recall the first Birmingham 
Festival of 1768. One hundred and twenty 
years ago, when George II. was king, Louis 
the Well-Beloved sat on the throne of France, 
Frederick the Great wielded the destinies of 
Prussia, when Australia was almost a myth, 
until two years later it was made known to the 
world by Captain Cook, when the British 
were struggling for the possession of India, a 
year before the Empress Catherine of Russia 
had captured the Crimea from Turkey, and 
when there was no President of the United 
States, for the very simple reason that the 
United States were not—then, as now, Han- 
del’s ‘* Messiah’? was almost the biggest at- 
traction of the festival. Handel was compara- 
tively but recently dead, Haydn had only just 
got his sole capellmeistership under Prince 
Esterhazy, while Beethoven was not born, and 








the great lights ‘‘of music were all of the 
future.’’ So the periwigged performers of the 
period relied almost entirely on Handel, 
The music in St. Philip’s Church and at the 
theatre was opened with a trumpet concerto— 
the Bayreuth folks began ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘ Die 
Meistersinger” with sound of trumpet—and 
the programs were made up of extracts from 
‘* Alexander’s Feast,” “ L’Allegro,”’ etc., the 
**Dettigen Te Deum,” the ‘ Messiah,” and 
“an anthem of Dr. Boyce’s, suitable to the 
occasion,”’ being performed in their entirety. 
But the big things of the festival were ‘* balls 
given after the oratorios at Mrs. Sawyer’s in 
the Square”? (where is the ‘* Square” now ?) 
and—marvel upon marvels—for fear of foot- 
pads ‘‘the streets will be lighted from the 
playhouse to the ball-room,” the rest of that 
which is now busy Birmingham being, of 
course, plunged in provincial darkness, And 
furthermore a couple of countesses—their 
Nobilities of Dartmouth and Aylesford—held 
the collection plates at the church doors, and 
doubtless entered in their ball programs (were 
there then any ball programs, by the way?) 
the names of génerous contributors who were 
ambitious of dancing with a ress. The 
ball in connection with musical festival life 
died hard, and not till the time of compara- 
tively young men was it even at the Three- 
Choir Festivals replaced by the more appro- 
priate chamber concert. 





Mr. William Chappell, F. 8, A. 


By the sudden death, on the 2oth ult., at the 
age of seventy-eight, of Mr. William Chap- 
pell, England loses one of the ‘foremost of its 
musical antiquarians. Mr, William Chappell, 
who was born in November, 1809, was the eld- 
est son of Mr, Samuel Chappell, who (in part- 
nership with J. B, Cramer, the pianist, and 
Latour) founded the firm of Chappell & Co., 
and was also instrumental in forming the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Mr, William Chappell was 
head of the firm of Chappell & Co, in 1834, 
but he soon afterwards left and took a half 
share in the business of J. B. Cramer & Co., 
from which he finally retired in 1861, Mr. 
William Chappell, between 1838 and 1840, 
first published his collection of English na- 
tional airs, and the second volume, published 
in 1840, was preceded by ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Ancient Minstrelsy of England.’”” There fol- 
lowed nearly two hundred pages of exhaustive 
“Remarks on the Tunes,” interspersed with 
anecdote, and giving the full text of such bal- 
lads as had not been reprinted by Bishop Percy 
in his ‘*Reliques.” In his preface Mr. Chap- 
pell declared: ‘The object of the present 
work is to give practical refutation to the popu- 
lar fallacy that England has no National Music 
—a fallacy arising solely from indolence in col- 
lecting; for we trust that the present work 
will show that there is no deficiency in materia/, 
whatever there may have been in the prospect 
of encouragement to such collections, Within 
the last century so many collections of Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh airs have appeared; and it 
is strange that in the same period scarcely one 
collection of English airs should have been 
made, It has been too much the fashion with 
us to pay little attention to our own tunes, 
and the last importation has been generally 
the best received.” Twenty years later these 
books were elaborated in the now famous vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time.”’ Mr, William Chappell was the founder 
of the Percy, the Ballad, and of the Musical 
Antiquarian Societies, for which he edited a 
large collection of madrigals, old English 
songs, &c., and was for many years treasurer of 
the Camden Society. He edited or collected 
** The Crown Garland of Golden Roses,” the 
Ballads of Henry VIII. and his contemporaries, 
the Roxburghe Ballads (1,263 of them), and 








other things, and he also commenced a history 
of music, Mr. William Chappell, who quitted 
the music trade in 1861 when Mr. Ueumne 
Wood bought his share in Cramer & Co., and 
who, at the time of his death, was in his sev- 
enty-ninth rs was the greatest living au- 
thority on old English music, and it has truly 
been said that in the preservation and renewal 
of the popularity of traditional melodies he 
did for England what Moore did for Ireland 
and Burns for Scotland. 





Publisher's Notes. 


It is a very easy matter to obtain testimonials 
favorable to certain instruments and publica- 
tions. The public usually place a right esti- 
mate upon such things in looking upon them 
as of little value. But when unsolicited good 
words are accompanied by an order for the 
thing in question, the testimonial has a value 
that is important, as good words backed by ac- 
tionalways have. The following testimonials of 
our latest Sunday-school book are of the latter 
kind, the writers speaking from a practical 
knowledge: 





VANDALIA, ILL, 


Tue Joun CuurcH Co.—Enclosed please 
find draft for 150 Royal Praise.. Our school 
is well pleased with it, and universally agree 
that it is the best Sunday-school singing book 
extant. Itis peculiarly a Sunday-school song 
book, Joun A. BINGHAM, 

Attorney at Law, P, O. Box No, 27. 


Union Crry, IND., Sept. 12, 1888. 


We like Mr. Murray’s Dainty Songs for 
Lads and Lasses. If you have anything else 
of that kind lét us know. Such music will be 
welcome at all times in our primary grades. 
Give us more of it. t. J. Davis, 

Superintendent of Music, Public Schools. 


We would also call attention to a series of 
songs we have recently issued, by J. B. Camp- 
bell, a well-known and successful composer of 
the better class of ballad. They are as fol- 
lows: ‘Sailing on the Sea,” ‘Second 
Thoughts are Best,’ ‘‘ The Lady that L Love,” 
** When Jack is Tall and Twenty,’ “* Thou’rt 
Like Unto a Floweret.” Of these and others 
by Mr, Campbell, issued by other publishers, 
the musical critic of the tude says: ‘* These 
songs are simple and easily comprehensible, 
within the reach of young singers of moderate 
ability and attainments. They are melodious 
and singable, and may be recommended for 
popular use. The fifth one is especially to be 
commended ; is surprisingly successful, in fact, 
considering that Schumann, Rubinstein and 
Liszt have set the same words. This composer, 
in respect to beauty and grace of melody, nat- 
uralness of harmony and adaptedness of mu- 
sical to poetic contents, takes high rank in 
these songs, though at times there are lapses into 
more sentimentality than elevation in style. 
He is uniformly correct and scholarly in his 
use of musical means, which is saying not a 
little.” We agree with the above sentiments 
of the tude, and bear testimony to Mr. 
Campbell’s marked-ability as a song writer. 
By his refined and musicianly compositions he 
has won a place among the best of our younger 
American composers. 





Mr. Edison has devised a doll that talks with 
the human voice, The jaws are hung so na- 
turally, we are told, that one might imagine 
they belonged to a genuine flesh and blood in- 
fant. The body of a doll contains a miniature 
motor, and the smallest phon ph ever 
made. The phonograph and the jaws of the 
doll are worked simultaneously, and the fic- 
titious infant talks for just one minute by the 
clock. 














Theodore Thomas. 

Theodore Thomas has recently expressed an 
unwillingness to continue the undertaking of 
maintaining a permanent orchestra, and the 
amusement season soon to open will know 
nothing of Mr, Thomas’ concerts. In it he 
will figure only as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Societies of New York and Brooklyn, 
and possibly a few other independent enter- 
tainments for which his services may be en- 
gaged. Outside of his connection with the 
Philharmonic Society as a member he will 
have no personal interest in any musical enter- 
prise in this city, and it is open to serious 
doubt whether he will continue the concerts 
which he has given for years in Philadelphia, 
New Haven and other cities near New York. 
Mr. Thomas is a man of lofty ideas, He has 
labored for twenty years to place his concerts 
on the loftiest attainable plane of excellence 
and is profoundly convinced that a permanent 
organization under his sole artistic direction 
can yield results satisfactory to himself. Not 
wishing to lower the standard which he him- 
self set, being unwilling to subject his future 
work to injurious comparison with his past 
achievements, he prefers to abandon the con- 
certs outside of New York rather than to goon 
with a band organized for these few occasions, 
This is the substance of his explanation con- 
cerning the concerts in other cities than New 
York. Home support alone can make a per- 
manent orchestra possible, and this support 
was denied him last season. If it were only a 
question of money, he says, he might raise it, 
but the problem is not solved simply by an 
offer of funds to defray a possible deficit in 
case the local concerts were continued. He 
would have to draw for such funds a guarantee 
on his friends, and this he is unwilling to do, 
so long as he does not see a prospect of success. 
This prospect is obstructed amongst other 
things by the absence of a hall suitable for his 
entertainments and agreeable to the public. 
He therefore deems it the course of wise self- 
preservation to cease the struggle in which he 
has so long been engaged, devote himself to 
the Philharmonic Society and such other en- 
gagements as offer a livelihood for himself. 
**For I must make a living,” he added. 
Meanwhile Max Bendix, the principal of his 
violins, has accepted an engagement in Cin- 
cinnati for three years. 

Mr. Thomas has been a familiar figure in 
concert-rooms for fully thirty-five years. He 
came here as a child of four years in 1839, and 
introduced himself as a prodigy on the violin. 
After a short trip in the South he returned to 
New York in 1851, and played in concert and 
opera orchestras during the engagements of 
Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi and Mario, Under 
Signor Arditi, conductor of the Lagrange 
Opera Company, he became principal of the 
violins, and he filled the positions of concert- 
master and conductor of various German and 
Italian troupes until 1861. In 1885, with Wil- 
liam Mason, Joseph Rosenthal, G. Matzka and 
Carl Bergmann, he instituted the famous sets 
of chamber concerts, which were continued 
every winter for fourteen years, F. Bergner 
taking the place of Carl Bergmann in 1861. 
In the seasons of 1862-63 he was elected con- 
ductor of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, 
and that position he has filled, with a few in- 
tervals, up tonow. He has also been conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Society of New York 
almost since Mr. Bergmann’s death. He gave 
his first symphony concert in the season of 
1864-65, and continued them with varying 
fortunes up to 1869, when they were suspended 
for three years. In 1872 he resumed them, 
and continued them, to the great good of the 
musical art, until 1878, when he was called to 
Cincinnati, as Director of the College of Mu- 
sic. His stay in Cincinnati was sixteen months 
long, during a portion of which time he con. 








tinued to act as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, coming each month to New York to 
@onduct the rehearsals and concert. Mean- 
while traveled all over the United States 
spreading a knowledge of high class orches- 
tral music, and on one of his visits to Cincin- 
nati in 1872, called into life the great biennial 
festivals which have been given regularly ever 
since under his direction. Mr. Thomas has en- 
gaged the best musicians obtainable, paid 
them liberal salaries and kept them in perfect 
discipline. In his offerings of novelties Mr. 
Thomas was far in advance of any concert con- 
ductor at home or abroad.— Commercial Gazette. 





—_— 


A Snake in the Organ, 


On Sunday of last week the organ in the 
Tilghman’s Neck Sunday-school, for a reason 
at that time unknown, refused to give forth 
music when the organist, Mrs. A. G, Harley, 
Jr., attempted to perform on it, and the ser- 
vices were conducted for that day without mu- 
sic. During the week Mr. A. G. Harley, Jr., 
made an examination of the instrument, and 
upon removing the key-board was considerably 
startled when he found a tremendous black 
snake snugly coiled in the organ. He killed 
his snakeship, and upon measuring the reptile 
found him to be three feet six inches in length. 
The organ gave forth its usual melody last 
Sunday.— Centerville ( Md.) Observer. 


> 


A Child Sings a Solo in Church. 








An interesting incident was the first appear- 
ance in public of a young singer who holds a 
responsible position as soprano in one of the 
leading choirs of the city. Before the young 
lady was more than three or four years old she 
accompanied her mother to church, and to her 
the singing was by far the most important part 
of the service. The child’s voice was pleasing, 
being much admired by those of the congrega- 
tion who heard her. On one occasion the 
minister announced the hymn which is usually 
sung to the tune ‘‘Greenfield.”” The little 
singer felt that she was familiar with this tune 
and could do justice to the hymn, As the first 
stanza was sung the child’s voice ascended 
above the others, and many in the congrega- 
tion stopped singing to listen to the young 
singer. When the second stanza was begun 
the few who took up the air with the choir 
stopped singing, and as the choir continued 
with the regular words of the hymn the child 
took up a solo, which was heard all over the 
little church. In clear tones she sang, ‘*‘ Go 
Tell Aunt Nabby,” etc., a song adapted to 
*«Greenfield,” the familiar tune.— 7voy 7 >mes. 





Death of Signor Tito Ricordi. 


The Gasetta Musicale di Milano, in a supple- 
ment to its last week’s number, announces the 
death in his 77th year of Signor Tito Ricordi, 
the head of the famous house of that name, 
which took place at Milan on Friday, the 7th 
inst. The deceased gentleman was a cavalier 
of the orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
and also a member of the Academy. ‘“ His 
death,” says the writer of the article, ‘* recalls 
a host of artistic memories dear to Italians, 
and is a real calamity to Italian art.’”’ He was 
intimately connected with Verdi, whose operas 
were all originally published by the house of 
Ricordi. 

Tito Ricordi succeeded his father Giovanni, 
who founded the world-renowned publishing 
firm at Milan about a century since. Like his 
father, he was a man of commanding ability 
and indomitable zeal. The business will be 
carried on by his son Giulio. The deceased 
was born on the 29th of October, 1811. 
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f 
Musical bopper 
. 
Parting and meeting—smiles and tears 
Make up the round of earthly years 
Sic transit—-Crossing the ocean. 


No use before broke—a horse. 
broke—a man. 


No use afte 


According to a certain magazine the song of 
the nightingale is as follows: Zozozozozozo- 
zoz0z02020z0—zir—hading. He—zezezezezeze- 
zezezezezeze——cour—dze Higaigaigaig- 
algaig—uaigaigaig—couir—dzio— pi. A night- 
ingale must be very drunk to sing in that way 


-hoc. 


**Won’t you sing one of your sweet songs ?”” 
asked Miss de Silva of Mr. Smith, the amateu: 
tenor. 

Mr. Smith was inclined to refuse. 

**Oh please do,’’ she urged. ‘*Anything 
better than sitting around doing nothing all 
evening. 


, 


‘* Mamma,” said the sweet, small boy before 
admiring friends, ‘‘I knew as soon as I came 
in there was folks visitin’ here.” 

** Did you, darling ?” said the fond 
trying to wilt him with her eye; 
you know?” : 

**Oh, you had your company voice on,”’ 


mother, 
‘* how did 


** Adolphus, d’ye know that 
vexed at Miss Simmons!” 

**What happened, Arthur, old boy?”’ 

** Well, you know I pride myself on my 
singing. We were at the - * PH 


I’m a little 


piano. sing 

one more song, and then go home’ I said.”’ 

** Was it late ?”’ 

** About midnight.” 

** And what did she say ?” 

**She said: ‘Can’t you go home first ?’’ 

** And did you?” 

** Yes, Adolphus, I tell you I’m ] 
vexed about it.”’ 

CALL FOR AH SonNG,--A newly appointed 


crier in a county court in Australia, where 
there are many Chinese, was ordered by the 
Judge to summon a witness to the stand, 

‘*Call for Ah Song,’’ was the command. 

Pat was puzzled for a moment; he glanced 
shyly at the Judge, and found him as grave as 
an undertaker. Then turning to the specta- 
tors he blandly simpered : 


**Gintlemin, would any of you favor His 
Honor with a song ?”’ 
At the recent Handel Festival two ladies 


temporarily vacated their places during an in- 
terval, and on their return found a gentleman 
occupying one of them. They explained that 
the seats were theirs, but the 
claimed them as his. 

‘*But here are our numbered 
postulated the lady. 

** And here is mine,” replied the ‘ 
possession,”’ producing his. 
** But we were here at the 

the elder lady. 
And the gentleman felt he could not con- 
tinue against such a priority of occupation, so 


he “‘ got.”"--London Topical Times. 


gentleman 
tickets,”’ e 
man in 


‘ Creation,’”’ urged 


A romantic story comes from Constantinople. 
Massini, the Italian-tenor, was recently sing- 
ing to the inmates of the Sultan’s harem. The 
ladies were hidden from view, but as the tenor 
finished thearia from the ‘‘ Huguenots ”’ he was 
surprised to hear the strain taken up by 
finely trained female voice. Massini was in- 
terested, and learned upon inquiry that the 
fair vocalist was the daughter of a high Turk- 
ish official. She had studied at Rome with the 
intention of going on the stage, but on her re- 
turn to Constantinople she had been unlucky 
enough to attract the attention of the Sultan. 
Against her will she was obliged to accept a 
place in the harem. 
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Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co. 


OCTOBER. 
October Ist. Henri Bertini died 1876 at 
Meylan. 
October 2d. Heinrich Panofka born 1807 at 
Breslau. 


October 3d. Therese Tietiens died 1877 at 
London. 
October 4th. 
at Hamburg. 
October 5th. 
in England. 
October 6th. 
England. 
October 7th. 
Puderbach. 
October 8th. 
near Paris. 
October goth. 


Jacob Blumenthal born 1829 
Thomas Greatorex born 1758 
Jno. F. Barnett born 1838 in 
Friedrich Kiel born 1821 at 
Francois Boieldieu died 1834 


Chas. Saint-Saens born 1835 


at Paris. 

October 1oth, Guiseppe Verdi born 1813 at 
Roncole. 

October r1th. Theo, Thomas born 1835 in 
Hanover. 


October 12th. 
at Sinigaglia. 
October 13th. 
at Dresden. 
October 14th. 
1725 at Naples. 
October 15th. 
in Bohemia. 
October 16th. 
Cassel. 
October 17th. 
at Paris. 
October 18th. 
Paris. 
October 19th, 
Schoenerstadt. 
October 2oth. 
England. 
October 2Ist. 
in England. 
October 22d. 
Raiding. 
October 23d. 
at Berlin, 
October 24th. 


Angelica Catalini born 1779 
Moritz Hauptmann born 1792 
Alessandro Scarlatti died 
Alex. Dreyschock born 1818 
Louis Spohr died 1859 at 
Frederic Chopin died 1849 
Etienne Mehul died 1817 at 
August Harder died 1813 at 
M. W. Balfe died 1870 in 
John Sims Reeves born 1822 
Franz Liszt born 1811 at 
Gustave Lortzing born 1803 


Ernst Richter born 1808 at 


Grosschanau, 

October 25th. Georges Bizet born 1838 at 
Paris. 

October 26th. Henry Smart born 1813 at 
London, 

October27th. Antonie DeKontskiborn 1817 


at Cracow. 
October 28th. 
at Potsdam. 
October 29th. ‘Don Giovanni’ first per- 
formed 1787 at Prague. 
October 30th. Gustav Merkel died 1885 at 
Dresden. 
October 31st. 
in England. 


** Antigone”’ first given 1841 


Sir Geo. Macfarren died 1887 





Gottschalk and Beethoven. 


It is considered now among a certain class of 
‘*advanced” critics an evidence of superior 
knowledge in music to depreciate the brilliant 
American pianist (Gottschalk) and his compo- 
sitions, Perhaps an anecdote which Mr. Bris- 
tow relates about Gottschalk will serve to dis- 
pel any idea that he was superficial in either 
musicianly knowledge or skill. Knowing the 
admiration possessed by Bristow for Beet- 
hoven’s works, Gottschalk one morning sat 
down to the piano and played with such ex- 
quisite expression Beethoven’s sonata ‘ Pa- 
thetique”’ that Bristow in admiration was 
moved to say that it was a revelation, and that 
such a performance in public would go far to- 





ward educating the public to an appreciation | 


of the beauties of Beethoven’s works, 
‘* My dear Bristow,”’ replied Gottschalk, ‘@l 


do not play Beethoven at my concerts, because | 


I have a family to support, and if I played 
Beethoven, not only they, but myself, would 
go hungry.” Gottschalk played the whole of 


Beethoven’s sonatas from memory and was pas- | 


sionately fond of his music.—American Mu- 


| sictan, 





How I Became a Teacher. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, LL, D. 





You ask me to tell you how I became a 
teacher, Well, it was partly by choice and 
partly by chance. My youthful ambition was 
to be a doctor; one of my teachers was study- 
ing medicine,and I was inspired by his ex- 
ample, Shaping my studies in this direction, 
at seventeen I was invited to teach a public 
school in a neighboring village. Pleased and 
fairly successful with the work, the following 
year found me at a normal school to increase 
my qualifications. Here my standing as a 
student and aptitude as a student-teacher se- 
cured for me an invitation to connect myself 


with a new university, so called, to teach some | 


classes and continue my studies. The end of 
another year found me one of the regular 
teachers of the institution, though I was still 
pursuing my medical studies in accordance 
with my youthful ideal. 

But now a new factor entered my life prob- 
lem. Love stepped in to modify my youthful 
plans. She was a teacher of music in the same 
institution, and our hearts became entangled 
in the strains of the melodies and duets we 
sang together. It seemed a long time to wait 
until 1 completed my medical studies; I en- 
joyed teaching; a good offer for both of us to 
teach in a new normal school was made; and, 
—well, love decided that I should drop medi- 
cine and become a teacher; and for many 
years, in that same institution, mathematics 
and music dwelt together in a delightful har- 
mony as friends multiplied and a little family 
grew up around us. 

A love for teaching also called me to the 
work, and contributed to my success. To me 
teaching was always a work of delight. I 
was never happier than when with my pupils 
in the class-room. The pleasure I felt in teach- 
ing seemed to awaken a corresponding interest 
among my pupils for study. Dull students 
often grew bright, and studies usually regard- 
ed as dry and distasteful seemed to possess 
new charms for their mirds. I lived for years 
in an atmosphere of enthusiasm that made life 
and labor a constant holiday. 

Two books which I met early in life shaped 








ence was a week at an institute listening to the 
instruction of Dr. Lowell Mason, the prince of 
Pestalozzianism. Two such teachers are enough 
to shape the teaching of a generation ; and I 
lay this laurel of remembrance and praise on 
their graves. 

Finally, I have done my work, inspired with 
the idea that teaching is a beautiful art and a 
noble vocation. To me the teacher has seemed 
to be an artist shaping the minds of his pupils 
into higher forms, and through them molding 
the generation in which they live. The true 
teacher has seemed to be painting pictures on 
the canvas of mind that shall last through the 
generations, and fade not in eternity. My 
own work was largely inspired by the spirit of 
the sentiment so felicitously phrased by an 
English writer, ‘‘that divine and beautiful 
thing called teacliing.”’ 

I have thus stated briefly how I became a 
teacher, and the influences that contributed to 
my success. I trust it does notseem egotistic ; 
that some of my old pupils, at least, may read 
it with interest; and that possibly it may not 
be without a lesson to some young teacher into 
whose hands it may chance to fall.—/ournal of 
Education. 


Statistics. 


A Boston man has calculated that of a 250,- 
000 edition of one of the popular magazines, 
the weight would be 94 tons; that piled over 
each other they would form a mountain nearly 
2000 feet higher than Mt. Washington; that 
placed end to end they would stretch 39 miles ; 
that the sheets before folding would cover 300 
acres; and that the leaves placed end to end 
would extend across the continent. 

Which calls forth from another source this 
bitter paragraph : 

It has been estimated that if all the bores 
who get up Statistics in regard to magazines 
were placed endways, their coffins would reach 
from New York to California. If the total 
number of lies which we are inclined to think 
they tell were set in solid brevier type in one 
column, it would be ninety-nine miles and eight 
furlongs long. If the brains required to pro- 
duce this nonsense Were put in one small 
wooden head they would rattle around at the 
rate of eighty-six beats to the minute. 











BERL10z has observed that the capacity to un- 
derstand the intricacies of music is extremely 
limited among the public; it frequently hap- 
pens that the whole audience in an opera-house 
is thrown into uproar by one false note, while 
it listens not unwillingly, nay, even with pleas- 


| ure, to pieces which are absolutely uninter- 


my thought as a teacher, and contributed | 


largely to my success. The first was Watts on 
the Mind, which I read and re-read, while a boy, 
until I could almost repeat it by heart. It led 
me to observe the workings of the mind, a 


knowledge of which lies at the foundation of | 
| very important position by making her not 


a teacher’s success. The second book was 
Colburn’s Men‘al Arithmetic, which accidentally 
fell into my hands at the age of fourteen, 
when I had been through several works on 
arithmetic without understanding them. From 
this work I imbibed that spirit of analysis 
which has been a prominent feature of all my 
educational work. Realizing what these two 
works did for me as a teacher, I have never 
failed tou urge the value of mental arithmetic 
to the student and a knowledge of mental 
science to the teacher, 

Two other influences contributed very largely 
to shape my work as a teacher, One was my 
contact with some of Mr. Page’s pupils, whose 
minds were aflame with the spirit of their 
master. Mr. Page himself I never met; but 
I have felt the touch of his genius as reflected 





| 
| 


preted, 





THE question has been often asked, ‘‘whether 
woman is capable of producing works of art 
which can stand comparison with the creations 
of man’s spirit?”’ And Mr, Upton in his es- 
say on ‘*Woman in Music” assigns to her a 


only an interpreter, but also an insfirer, though 
he will not allow of her being a great producer 
on account of the ‘inability of woman to en- 
dure the discouragements of the composer, 
and to battle with the prejudice and indiffer- 
ence of the world.”” We can find the same 
struggles with adverse fate in the lives of 
poets, artists as well as composers as soon as 
they dare to rise above mediocrity, and if we 
have daily opportunity to hear the praises of 
George Eliot, Madame de Stael, George Sand, 
Mary Somerville, Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hos- 
mer or Elizabeth Browning, there is no reason 
why woman should not succeed as well in mu- 
sic, and be allowed to possess what has up to 
within the last few years been denied to her, 
namely, genius. 






































To Prayer. (Chant.) 


G. C. KNOPFEL 
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Brief Life is Here our Portion. 
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The Lord's Prayer. (Chant. ) 





Our Father, who art in heaven, 
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** Bibliotheque Religieuse.”’ 
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INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 
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Perry Davis’ Pain ile 


FOR 48 YEARS 
Has been the Standard Family Remedy 


for curing Cholera Morbus, 


Cramps, 2"< a! Bowel Com- 
plaints. These Summer troubles 
are about the meanest thing a man can 


have and the easiest thing he can get. 
They come like a thief in the night, and 
it behooves every one to be on the safe 
side, with a bottle of PAIN KILLER, for 
prompt action only may save life. 
DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
Soid by all Druggists at 


25c., 50c., and $1.00 a Bottle. 
The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every dese ription, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particnu- 
lar care f*ken to fill thera as carefully as if goods were 
bought ‘a person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


W M. 





These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


- 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Coumes be —— Tomek, 
nging acy an 
Great wake Or Tone Y with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 








lew Collections of of Piano fusic. 


MODERN CLASSICS. _ 
By Foreign Composers. 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSIC a 





Boards, $1.00 


Easy Music. . e vards, $1.00 
THE MUSICAL UNION. ; 

By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Comp'rs. Paper, 65c. 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 


By the Bést Authors. Boards, $1.00 
MODERN VOCAL DU ETS. 

By Foteign Writers. Boards, $1.25 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 

Principally from Operas. Paper, $1.00 


THE SONG SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Writers. « Paper, 65c. 
Puatened by The hence CHURCH CO. Cincinnati. 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and ng SIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on tak Youn 
OHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati. 


KNABE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WM. KNABE & Co., 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





1 
Imperial String Cabinet. 








THE JOHN N CHURCH C0.’S 


- THE THING TO KEEP STRINGS 
N GOUD ORDER AND MA ah 
THEIR oS aan ae 

AND STR 





Many dealers in Strings a the Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, etc., have no doubt experienced considerable 
trouble in keeping their stock of strings in such a 
manner that each kind may be easily identified, and 
at the same time preserve the original quality and 
strength of the goods. We feel that this difficulty 
has deterred a number of dealers who might profit- 
ably bandle strings under proper conditions from 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the difficulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING CABINET. 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-w shelves, each of which is coun- 
tersunk for its proper number of jars. The ae are 
made of heavy, clear glass, and are rendered air-tight 
by a close-fittin ~ cover, which excludes 
all moisture an s the strings from pte 
pheric changes, a Pei known cause of deterioration 


in Be 

E MPERIAL STRING CABINET supplies a 
leat felt want among the trade generally, but more 
especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
iar with the respective names of the different strings. 
Each jar is la with the name or letter of =e 


| string it contains, and as all strings are put —* 
| packages and carefully marked before shipp ing, it i 


| 
| 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


no trouble for a dealer to keep his stock in perfect 
order, and preserve the quality of the 


st A 
Thelmperial String Cabinet is made in three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, and 30 jars respectively. 
No. 1 (size Ba , containing 12 jars. 
No. 2 (size 1734x25)4), containing is = 
No. 3 size 25%; 2544), containing 30 
Prices and specia terms to the trade faribiched 
upon application. 
N. B.—The 


Jars in each Cabinet will be labeled 
to suit = yA which purchaser de- 
sires to keep in 

Please indicate with your order how you wish 
your jars to be labeled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN aL MER- 
CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTIC 




























p4L™ eh. Bos OF ols oe. BRIGHT 50net. INTERE upes | 


Quotat) ‘on from the new Bass s Song, * “ KING oF THE Sea. — 
RIMER. 


pe LM ’S IDIANO 
a-e"| aha [ER's Ppiere.. reatest 
oni Ado: opted by the American College of 
— -~ Musicians, and made necessa’y to a degree from 
75e. 


that body. 
Dow where the brave Ie a ing. I Done where the sea-flow'rs grow. . 
_ ~ oy uisceses “_ pu At men ours + ie 


terms 
pe enn a Kine OF THE GEA. A Concert 


so pi ax Song for Bass or 
a Se : Sent po<tpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
a o 

Py x 








your music dealer don't keep them, send directly 


“to B. s. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


Feneral {ljusic ealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


Royal Praise. 


York, Nes., April 30, ’88. 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, O,—D#ax 
Sirs:—We have examined your new book, 
“Royal Praise,” and are very much pleased 
with it. It is bright, airy, and the words are 
particularly adapted to the 5. S. work. Please 
send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
shall probably need more later on. 
Yours truly, 
C, M, Boynton, 





‘(AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 
By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 
ears having elapsed since the publication of 
Goarm. ¥ yomns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others eng: in Evangelistic work, have felt the | 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL | 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


penn oN bar y pages, nearly double the 
B preyrous single volumes, 
but T PAT be sot t the same prices, i. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 





THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


ComnmsolLiIiDAa TED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


Some 


Board Covers........... $30.00 per 100 
Flexible Cloth....... . .. 50.00 per 100 
WORDS ONLY. By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 
Board Covers......... - 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 


MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


SeePanes, EDITION. 

Paper Covers...... 

If ordered by mail, add 5 ets. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Onl 





or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. | A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
No. 5 will not be poses or combined with Gospr. will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 
Hysre Ag one. 
LY MNS are the only books of Price, $1.00. 
MM. nM Y and 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


‘ublished by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. Cincinnati, O. 


THE MUSICAL By ene A ER 
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pan ings Musical 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform them, to 
understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in 
the immense establishments of OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., who have on hand 


CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONGS, SA. 
CRED SONGS, SCHOOL SONGS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS, COMIC SONGS, COLLEGE 
SONGS, JUBILEE SONGS, POPULAR 
SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC 
MUSIC, ANTHEMS and CHORUSFS, PART 
SONGS and GLEES, OPERA, ORATORIO 
and CANTATA MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF 
MUSIC FOR PIANO, ORGAN, AND ALL 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AND IN FACT 
EVERY KIND OF MUSIC THAT IS MADE. 


All this is in the shape of Sheet Music 
pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), 
lected in well-bound books (4,000 kinds). 


SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 


3,000,000 


or of music col 


Seng Manual (40c.), Emerson. Book II.) For 
United Voices. Emerson. (50 cts ) { Schools 
Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. (1.25 For 
Songs for Kindergarten and Pri-} Young 
mary Schools. Menard. (30cts.) ) Childrn 
Children’s Diadem. Abbey and Mun. } Sunday 
ger. (30 cts.) { Schools 
Piano Classics. $1. For 
(lassical Pianist. 1. Players and 
Young People’s Classics. 1 _ Singers 
Seng Class ForSoprano. $1. All 
Seng C Inanicn. Low Voices. $1 superfine 
Classic Tenor Songs. $1 collections 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. 
doz., $9.00. 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.2) 
American Anthem Book. #1.. 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 
Dressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50 
$13.50. 
Laus Deo. 

Santoral. 
doz., $9.00. 

Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz., $9 

Dows’ Responses and Sentences. 8) cis 
doz., $7.20. 

Perkins’ Easy Anthems. $1.00; per doz., $9 
And many others. Please send for lists and de- 
scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emersen’s Chorus Book. $1. 

Perkins’ Glee and Cherus Book. $1! 
Apokraph. Zerrabn. $1. 

Concert Selections. Emerson. $1 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 

Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 
ets.; Rheinberger's Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zéliner, 80 cts. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca, 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 
5O cts. 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 


per doz., $12 
; per doz., $12 


per doz., 


Henshaw. $1.00; 
Palmer and Trowbridge 


per doz., $9 


$1.00; per 


per 
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